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PREFACE. 


Tur following mite is re- 
ſpectfully caſt into the treaſury 
of literature, in humble hope 
that it may prove a conciſe, in- 
telligible, and eaſy manuduction 
to the acquiſition of the moſt 
pleafing branch of natural hif- 
tory. 3 
The writer has long wiſhed 
to ſee ſomething executed on a 


$ ſimilar 


— x —— 


vi PREFACE. 


fimilar plan, but nothing dire&- 
ly of this kind having come to- 


his knowledge, he offers the 
preſent attempt; and it will give 
him much pleafure to hear that 
it has been found uſeful in fa- 
cilitating the progreſs of any 
lover of this delightful, amuſing, 
and inſtructive ſcience ; or in 
exciting any perſon ignorant of 
it, to taſte the moſt refined and 
exalted pleaſures that fields and. 


gardens can convey. 


He 


PREPACE. vil 
Ile has given the Linnaan 
names, to which ſo much ob- 
jection has been made, an En- 
gliſh, and an eaſier ſound (add- 
ing all along the original terms), 
which, he hopes, will prove more 
acceptable to learners, and there- | 
by render the acquiſition of the 
ſcience leſs difficult and diſcou- 
raging. He has, moreover, in- 
troduced the ſyſtem of the im- 
mortal Linnzus by that of 


the illuſtrious ToURNEFORT, in 


a mode, 


82 · ü | | 
Vil \ PREFACE. 


a mode, he conceives, in ſome : 
meaſure neceſſary to a ſcheme 
of this ſort; and, as appears to 
Bim, quite eaſy and natural. 
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57 BOTANY. 


Tax Term Botany is derived 
from a Greek word of ſimilar ortho- 
graphy, ſignifying an Herb or Plant ; 
and includes, as its object, the ſcience 
of Vegetables, reſpecting their Names, 
Habits, Families, Claſſes, Orders, Ge- 
vera, Species, and Varieties. 


B The 


1 . 
The Vegetable Kingdom is divi- 
ſible into ſeven tribes or families; 
compriſing, 


1. Pains. 

>. Grarits abd Cont. 
3. FLacs. _ 

4. FERNS. 

5. Foxcuses. 

6. Mosszs. And 
7. TRkEESs and SgRuBs, both deeidu- 
ous and evergreen: including 
| all HzxBacrovs PLanTs,whe- 
ther annual, biennial, or per- 
ennial. X 


Botaniſts 


( 3 2 
Botaniſts divide plants into, The 
Root, The Trunk, Stem, or Stalk. 
The Leaves, The Supports, The 
Winter Quarters. And the Fruttifi- 


cation. 


| I. The Roor is the baſis of the 
plant by which it is fixed in the 
earth, and whereby its nouriſhment 
1s derived, | 

Roots are divided into two ge- 
neral parts: the body (Cauder), 
and the fibrous part or Radicle; of 
which every fibre,as ſo many mouths, 


abſorb the nutritious juices of the 


B 2 earth, 


149 
earth, in order to their tranſmiſfion 


to every part of the plant. 

Roots are alſo diſtinguiſhed, ac- . 
cording tp cheir forms, into fibrous, 
bulbous, and tuberous. | 

A Fibrous root is compoſed of 
many ſmall, ftringy fibres, which 
numerouſly divide from the ſtalk, 
as their common center. Theſe 
are, moreover, conſidered, accord- 
ing to their confiftence and direction, 
as fleſhy and perpendicular; thence 
called tap, or ſpindleſhaped (fufi- 
form ) roots, of which the Carrot and 
Parſnep are inſtances ; horizontal or 


ſpreading ; 


BS. 


We 

ſpreading / and capillary or bair-,1xe, 
roots; and ſuch as proceed from 
the joints of trailing ſtems in con- 
tact with the ground; thence term- 
ed repent, or creeping roots. 

A Bulbous root is compoſed-of a 
arge roundiſh. body,. and many fi- 
or radicles iſſuing from it;. diſ- 
N inguiſhed into /o/id, as the Crocus 
N coated, as the onion; ſcaly, as the 
Nv vil lily; double, as the orchis; and 
cluſtered, as the white ſaxifrage; 
which, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of 
its bulbs, is among thoſe called 


B 3 granulous, 


T6) 
granulous, from thei reſembling 
grains or ſeeds. * 

A Tuberous root conſiſts of ſeveral 
fleſhy knobs or tubers; theſe are 
either ele, fitting cloſe to each 
other, as in the garden ranunculus ; 
or more diſtantly united by ſtrings, 
as in the pæony, thence termed per- | 
dulous tubers. 

Roots are to plants what lac- 
teals * and abſorbing veſſels are to 


animal 


* Veſſels in animal bodies opening into 
the inteſtines, and receiving from them the 
Chyle, or nutritious matter formed from the 

food, 


GC I ). | 
animal bodies: they imbibe and ab · 
ſorb the moiſture of the earth, and 
puſh. it forward through the larger 
branches and body of the root, to 
the trunk; and ſo to every part of 
the plant. Ir is firſt received by 
the extreme ramifications of the ra- 
dicle, as by ſo many mouths, or lac- _ 
teal veſſels of the fir order ; whence 
it is propelled to the larger branches 
of the root, as lacteals of the ſecand 
order ; and from them is receiyed 


food, by the action of the ſtomach and bow- 
” els; which being white, reſembling mill, 
they have obtained the name of [aFeals, 


B 4 by 
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by the deſcending part of the body of 
the root, as into a STOMACH, where it 
undergoes the firſt operations of the 
digeſtive procefs, which prepare it 


for reception into the aſcending part 


of the body of the root, or that part 
rifing to, and a little above, the ſur- 
face of the ground; by fome called 
the crown ; which, as it poſſeſſes, in 
an eminent degree, the vital princt- 
ple of vegetation, may be called the 
HEART Of the plant, where the ſangui- 
fication of it properly begins. 


— 


— 


II. The TRUNK, STEM, or STALK. 
In 


(97) 
In trees, and-larger plants, the for- 
mer term is uſed; but in thoſe of 
leſs procerity and magnitude, the 
latter chiefly obtains. It is the di- 
viſion of the plant which ariſes im- 


mediately from the root, and ele- 


vates the leaves and the fructifica- 
tion, by which it is commonly ter- 
minated. 

The ſtem or ſtalk is occaſionally 
denominated Culm, Scape, and Frons. 
The Culm is the peculiar ſtem of 
corns and graſſes, elevating the leaves 
and fructification: it is either uni- 


form 


„ 
form, knotty, or ſcaly. The Scape 
is that which ariſes naked and ſmooth 
from the root, and elevates the flow- 
er, but not the leaves; as in the 
Narciflus. The Frans is a peculiar 
mode of growth, conſiſting of 4 
mixture of branch and leaf, exhi- | 
biting the appearance of a compound 
leaf bearing the fructification. The 
Ferns are examples of it. 

The trunk of trees and ſhrubs 

(and we conceive, from analogy, the 
ſtems of all the leſſer orders of plants 
alſo) conſiſts of ſeveral diſtinct parts, 


VIZ, 


C #2 Y- 
viz, The Bark. The Wed. The 


Sap, or Blood Veſſels. The Pith. 
The Trachee, or Air veficles; and 
the Web, or Tiſſue. 
+ The bark conſiſts of two, and 
ſometimes of three, parts. I, The 
external rough, brown, coat called 
the Cortex. 2. The internal green, or 
greeniſh white coat, termed Liber. Þ 
And, 3. In ſome of the harder woods, 
a ſoft white inveſture, called, from 
its appearance, Alburnum : which is 
indeed no other than the wood not 
yet arrived at maturity; and which 
ſome botaniſts have thought, from 
its 


TJ 
its whiteneſs and ſoftneſs, to be ana- 
logous to the fat of animals. Each 
of theſe coats, as age advances, be- 
comes hard and compact, forming a 
part of the woody ſubſtance of. the 
plant. — Fo P39 | 
The bark (as well as the wood) 
is ſupplied with innumerable veſſels 
which convey fluids to and from every 
part of the plant; the wood is more- 
over furniſhed with another ſeries, 
which contains air, and is every where 
diſtributed through its ſubſtance. 

The Fluids of plants are, the Sap, 
analogous to the Blood of animals, 
and 


113 
and the PRoER Juice, which ſeems 
to reſemble their ſecreted Fluids, and 


is of various colours and conſiſtence 


in different individuals as white, 
in the Dandelion. Yellow, in the 
Celandine, Green, in the Periwin- 
kle. Red, in Logwood. Mucilaginous 
in the Marſhmallow; and reſinous 
in the Fir. 

The barks of plants ſeem to 
ſerve to them for the uſes which the 
true and ſcarf ſkins do to animal 
bodies: they inhale, exhale, inveſt, 
and defend, e 


The 


{ 14 ) 

a The web or tiſſue is a fort of 
vaſcular membrane, originating 
from the wood, and diſtributed 
through the plant in form of a 
very fine and attenuated ſeries of 
veſſels, whole chief uſe ſeems to be 
that of ſupport to the pith. The 
ar veſicles ſerve as bronchial veſſels 
to receive, percolate, aſſimilate, and 
tranſmit air. 

* The wood conſtitutes the ſtabili- 
ty and ſolidity of trees and ſhrubs: 
it admits veſſels the ſame as the 
bark ; of which the older and firm- 
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ANI 
er pottions, ſerve as bones, and the 
More tender and flexible, as muſcles, 
to give action, and ſo to promote 
the motion of the fluids, and to fa- 
cilitate and expedite their ſecretions 


and excretions. 

"- 4s pith, or medullary ſubſtance, 
is a fine congeries of veſſels origi- 
nating in the center of plants; 
formiog the principal bulks of the 
young and more Juicy, and of the 
ſofrer and leſs woody, kinds. In 
youth it is moſt abundant, and leſs 

ſo in advancing age. Its texture 
| feems to be glandular, and to re- 
8 ſemble 


(6) 
ſemble the brain and ſpinal marrow 
in-the trunk, and the nervous matter 


in the remoter parts and ſmall 
branches, which conjecture is the 
more probable, as therein the ſeat 
of life ſeems to be placed. 

The ſtems of plants have acquired 
many names, agreeable to their 
forms and external appearances 5 
as round, ſquare, knotty, armed, 
unarmed, ſmooth, rough, branched, 
unbranched, angular, &c. For a 
particular tien 
thoſe introductory treatiſes fully de- 
ſcribing ſuch matters, whoſe plates 


. give 


en? | 

vive à clearer idea that any mere 
deſcription can convey . 

The ſtem affords ſeveral ſpecific 
diſtinctions of plants. 

NF. The Laaves ate the moſt” 
ufefot and ornamental parts of plants: 
they conſiſt of all the veſſels of 


* Thoſe editions of MIILEA's Gan- 
ERS' KALENDER Which have affixed to them 
his ImTRoDUCTLION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
Bor ax x, ſupply a conciſe view of theſe mat - 
ters, with ſeveral plates. But the beſt infor- 
mation will be obtained from Lee's InTRroO- | 
DUCTION ro Borax xv, and Rost's ELR- 
MENTS or BOTANY ;. whoſe deſcriptions : 


are full, and the plates neat and expreſſive. 


8 which 


\4c 20: 0) 
which, the, ſtem is compoſed, in 


a flat and expanded form, except 
that they abound in the tiſſue, 
in form of a ſucculent, paren- 


chymous ſubſtance; and receive 
the excretory ducts, or Ir mouths of 
the air-velicles, in greater plenty. 
Both their ſurfaces are very porous, 
and inhale and exhale freely *. 

In 


® The annual Sunſlorver is Rid to perſpire 
in 24 hours ſomewhat above nineteen times as 
much as a man ! This matter, in preſence of 
the light, is pure dephlogiſticated air: conſe- 
quently it is a plant highly proper to becultivat- 
ed in cloſe, ill aired place as in different pro- 
portions 
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In fine weather the exhalation is in 7 
greater proportion; in heavy, moiſt, ' 
and wet weather, the inhalation 
exceeds, Under the influence of 
darkneſs, and in a dull ſtate of the 
atmoſphere, the perſpiration of 


plants is peculiarly inſalubrious, and 


ſhould be avoided by tender and 
= 


valetudinarian pe 


F The Ltaves of plants anſwer the 


purpoſes of lungs; and by their 
diſpoſition to be agitated by the 


-portions of health and firength, it will grow . 
and flouriſh in any ſoil or ſituation. 

pu oe IC. And. — 
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(' 28.) 
wipd, in ſome fart, ſerye alſo thoſe 
ſeriptiye names both general and 
particular; as Simple, Compound, 
Winged, reſpecting their forms: 
ang, reſpecting their ſhapes and ſur- 
faces, are diſtinguiſhed. into, rough, 
ſmooth, hairy, ſerrated, wayed, cut, 
notched; round, oval, heart ſhaped, 
Seord-ſkaged, halbert;ſhaped, batchet- 
ſhaped, tongue-ſhaped, &c. for all 
which particulars I refer to the plates 
and-deſcriptions in the treatiſes al- 


8 | ready 


( is 5 | 


ready recommended, and others bf 
the fine deſcriptionn. 
On the leaves, principally; tlie 
Species of Lixx us are founded. 
IV. Tur Sopron rs, or PRops, 
(Fulcra) are certain trinute extet- 
nal parts of plants which ſerve the 
putpoſes of fupport, and of defence 
from injuries and enemies; or for 


Fo learners of Botany, I hope to be par- 
doned if I take the liberty of recommending 
Ro uss av*'s Letters to a Lady on Botary—tranſ- 
lated, amended, and' compleated, by Mr. 
MazTyYn, tlie preſent ingenious profeſſor of 
Botany in the Univerſity of Cambridge. | 

C 3 the 


( 22 .) 
the ſecretion . of ſome fluid. diſ- 
agreeable and annoying to certain 
inſects inimical to them: Theſe 
are 
PPS. a general term for the 
 offnſive parts of plants; ſuch as 
thorns, prickles, ſtings, &c. 

2. Pubes: hair or down; a gene- 
ral term for the defenſive parts of 
plants; ſuch as hairs, wool, a certain 

hoary whiteneſs, hooks, briſtles, 
glands, clammineſs, and viſcidity. 

3. Te endrils or Claſpers (Cirrhi) : 
ſmall ſpiral ſtrings by which flexu- 
ole 3 ſuſtain themſelves by 


| embracing 
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embracing trees, ſhrubs, and other 
ſupports. | 

4. Floral Leaves (Braftee) are 
ſmall leaves ſeated near the flower, 
ſmaller, and frequently differently 
formed from the leaves of the 
plant, and ſometimes coloured. 

5. Scales (Stipulz) : ſmall leafy 
appendages ſituated on either fide 
of, or a little below, the leaf, for 
its protection, when firſt emerging 
from the bud. | 
6. Footftalk ¶ Petiolas) : this ſup- 
ports the leaf, and ſerves the office 
of a defender and nurſe to the in- 


C 4 fant 
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fart bud, which reſts upon it, as 
well as that of a channel of convey- 
ance for the nouriſhment of the leaf 
which it ſupports, of which it pro- 
perly is a continuation, and to 
which it gives, by reafan of its 
flexibility, a conſiderable quantity 


of motion. 


J. Flower: ſtal ¶ Pedunculus), or 
Footſtalk of the flower and fruit. 
This is called che common or general 
flower-ſtalk, of peduncle, when it 
ſupports other ſmaller ones; and 


the partial or particular one, when 


it elevates a ſingle flower, and is it- 


ſelf 


2 


© W.-3 
ſelf ſupported by another peduncle, 
or general flower-ftatk, The ſup- 
ports afford /pecifc diſtinctions of 
plans. 


V. Tua WinTzR QUarTARs 
( Hybernacala) are parts of plants 
which defend the embryo ſhoot from 
the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon. 
They conſiſt of a bulb and a bud. 
Bulbs are, properly, but large buds, 
eyes, or gems, including the future 
plant in their boſoms * they con- 
itt 


* The Bulb is only a ſucculent cover to the 
infant ſtem incloſed within it. The root 
8 | conſiſts 


S 


12 


{ſift of coats or ſcales, Buds incloſe 
the ſucceeding year's ſhoot, which 
is a real and perfect ant, within 
ſeveral leafy, or ſcaly coverings “. 
To this denomination properly be- 
long, at leaſt officially, nuts, ſtones 
and kernels, cones, catkins, and 
whatever elſe anſwers this end; 


confiſts of the broad Caudex, whence the 
young ſtem proceeds, and the Fibres iſſuing 
from it. 

This 3s clear from the eaſy propagation 
of plants from their buds, Buds and offsets 
are living Fœtuſes, and may be termed the 
©iviparous part of the vegetable kingdom, 
as ſeeds are the oviparous part of it. 
a though 


-» 


2 
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though ſtrictly confined to the ideas 
of Bulb and Bud. Theſe alſo give 
- Fpecific diſtinctions. 
VI. Tus FRuCTIFICATION in- 
cludes the flower and fruit, and is 
the part appropriated to generation 
and propagation. ; | 
The parts of it, as enumerated by 


Linn vs, are ſeven. 


1. The Cup, or Empalement 

(cab). tral 

2, The Bloſſom, Petals, or Flower- 
leaves (Corolla). 


- 3. The 


14) 
3. The Threads, br Chives ($t4- 


n . ; | Bak 

4. The Style, of Pvitnal (nu. 
lum ). 

5. The Seed-vefitt Dericarpiun ): 

6. The Seed; or Fruit. 

7. The Receptacle, or Bafs, oh 
which the other parts are ſeat- 
ed ara; ef 


I intend to conſider this impor- 
tant part of our ſubject reſpecting, 
firſt, the form, and then the cohtents 
of the flower; and fo to take a view 
of the ſyſtems both'of T OURNEFORT 


7 


and 


29 0. 

and Liyn avs, exhibiting the for- 
mer as introductory to the latter. 

- Tour NzroRT conſiders the fructi- 
fication principally with reſpect to 
the form of the flower ;* and has, con- 
ſequently, eſtabliſhed his method of 
arrangement upon the Am, which 
he has divided into twenty-twa. 
claſſes, in the following order. 


I. FLowers HAVING. ONE P- 


TAL *: (Monopetalous ). 


* Monopetalous Flowers are divided into 
two parts—the tube (Tubus}; and the bor- 
der or edge (Limbus), Seb PE 


- 


CLASS 


„ 
Cr ass I. Campaniform, or Bell. 
ſhaped flowers. 
This claſs conſiſts of ſuch flowers 
as anſwer to its name, forming the | 
reſemblance of a bell, whether hang» 
ing down, projecting forwards, or 
ſtanding erect. The Canterbury 
bell is a fair example of it“. 


C Ass 


Divers flowers of this form vary from 
the true and exact bell-haped : ſome have a 
conſiderable ſwell, as if inflated, in the body. 
of the flower, exhibiting the compound form 
of a bell and a globe, with a narrow flattiſh 
rim :—theſe are, therefore, termed globular 

bell-hhaped. Others have 2 narrow body and | 

a wide 


"AL 
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Cr Ass II. Infundibuliform, or Fun- 
nel-ſhaped flowers. — 
This claſs compriſes ſuch flowers 


as have a long tube, and a broad 


open rim reſembling a funnel, in- 
ſtanced in the Marvel of Peru. 

CLass III. Hypecrateriform, or Sal- 
ver- ſbaped flowers. 


This claſs acknowledges ſuch 


flowers as have a broad, expanded, 


a wide expanded flattiſh rim, and are called 


patent or open bell-ſhaped. And ſeveral have a 


canical tube, ending almoſt in a point, thenca 


termed tubular bell ſbaped. 


flat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Nat rim reſembling a /alver,” with 

either a long or a ſhort tube. Of this 

{art the Periwinkle and Lychnidea, 

or Baſtard Lychnis, are examples . 

Cr ass IV. fnomalous or irregular- 
ſhaped flowers. 

This claſs receives all ſuch flow- 
ers of one or more Petals which are 
reducible ta no particular form or 
deſcription. Toad's Flax, and Co- 

There are flowers of one petal, which 
are deeply divided above into five portions 
reſembling the ſpokes of a wheel, or the points 
of a ſtar, though united below into a ſhort | 


tube :—theſe are named wwhee/-aped flowers, + 
Borage and Night-ſhade are examples. 


lumbine, 


SWF 

lumbine, are examples of it, in 
either inſtance. | 

Cl Ass V. Labiate, or Lip-ſhaped 
flowers. . 

All ſuch flowers as have two lips, 
one projecting beyond the other, 
and leaving a large open ſpace be- 


tween them, reſembling an open or 
grinning mouth (thence termed 
ringent or grinning), are arranged 
under this claſs. The ſuperior lip 


1s called the Helmet, and the inferior 


one the Beard:—the open cavity 
between them is termed the Fauces, 
or throat of the flower. The Dead 


D Ncrtle, 
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Nettle, or Archangel ; and the Bur- 
gam mot, or Lion's Tail, are exam- 


ples in point. | 

To this claſs vis alſo the 
perſonate or maſked flowers; ſo called 
becauſe their under lip is folded in- 
ward and backward, ſo as to hide 
the , Threads and Style, which are 
open and viſible in the r 
diviſion, This kind is exemplified 
in the Cow- wheat “. 


II. FrowERs 


* This diviſion receives its name from 
Perſona, a maſk, becauſe, as ſome think, the 
internal part of the flower is concealed from 

view . 
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II. FLowERS wiTH SEVERAL PE- 


TALS® ( Polypetalous ). a4 on Re eitorrrene : 


CLass VI. Cruciform, or Crofs- 
ſhaped flowers, 


Such flowers " have four Petals 
ſtanding oppoſite to each other, form- 


iew. Others imagine it to take its name 
from the Roman Maſk, which has a large, 
tranſverſe fiſſure, or mouth-hole, which theſe 
flowers are ſuppoſed to reſemble. Others, 
again, becauſe the word ſignifies a Re/emblance 
or Counterfeit, think that it refers to ſome 
fimilitude ; hence the Snap- dragon has been 
called Frog*s-mouth, and Calves'-ſnout. 

* Polypetalous flowers are divided into the 
Claw or Shank (Unguis); and the border 


Lamina). 2 
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ing a Croſs, compoſe this claſs, 
SingleStock, Wall Flower, and all the 
Cabbage ſpecies, are exarnples. : 


CLass VII. Roſacevus or Roſt-ſhaped 
flowers. 


This claſs owns all ſuch flowers 
as conſiſt of five or more petals 
ſtanding in a circular form, reſem- 
bling a flowery crown. The ſingle 
Roſe, and Strawberry bloſſom, are 
examples of it *. 


It is worthy of notice, that Fngle flowers 
only are received as botanical examples : the 
double and full ones are either the ſport of na- 
ture, or the effect of art, 


Cx 23 
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Ciass VIII. Unbellate, or Nude 
kiferous flowers. 

Theſe grow on flower-ſtalks both 
general and particular, forming a 
fattiſh head or tuft of flowers reſem- 
bling an umbrella; and are each 
very ſmall, conſiſting of five petals, 
ſometimes regular, and at others ir- 
regular, in point of ſhape and fimi- 
larity to each other, Parſnep, Car- 
rot, Parſley, and Hemlock, are ex- 
amples - 


* See the article Z»flore/cence, No. VIII. at 
the end of this treatiſe. 
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Crx Ass IX. Caryophyllous, or Clove- 


ſhaped flowers. 

This claſs includes ſuch flowers 
as have five or more petals with long 
narrow ſhanks, often indented at the 
edges, and ſet in a deep, cylindrical 

cup. The ſingle Pink, Carnation, 
and Sweet William, are examples. 

CLass X. Liliaceous, or Lily-ſhaped 


flowers. 


This claſs compriſes thoſe flowers 
that have ſix petals ſo placed as to 
reſemble a bell, and are void of any 
cup; which, and their not being mo- 
nopetalous, precludes them from a 


. - 4 place 
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place in Cl Ass I. though in form 
they reſemble each other. Tulip 
and Lily are examples. 

Crass XI. Papilionaceous, or But- 
terfly-ſhaped flowers. 

This claſs receives its name from 
the reſemblance of its flowers to a 
Butterfly ( Papilio — They conſiſt 
of three parts or orders of Petals, 
each having its diſtinft name: — the 
| largeſt and hindmoſt, is called the 
Banner * ¶ Vexillum ); becauſe ſtrong- 

; * 

* Theſe flowers, ſupported by a ſlender and 
verſatile ſootſtalk, are capable of much and 


D 4 various 
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ly fixed, and placed as if to defend 
and protect the reſt, The two 
lateral ones are termed the wings 
(ale J, and the central one the keel 


varions motion. In wet and ſtormy weather 
the flower turns its back to the ftorm, while 
the banner enfolds the wings, by cloſing 
about them, and ſo partly covers them, lil 
they do the lame office wo the keel, contain» 
ing the more important parts of the fructifica- 
tion; thus preſerving the flower from its 
enemies, wet and wind: and when the ſtorm 
is over, and fair weather returns, the flower 
changes its poſition, expands its wings, and 
erects its banner, as before! This is one in- 
tnbility of plants. 


carina), 
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 (carina), from its reſemblance to a 

boat. Of this form the Pea Blooms 
are the more perfect examples; the 
ſweet ſcented pea, as among the 
largeſt, the moſt ſo. 
CLass XII. Fleſculaus, or tubulous 
flowers. 

This claſs conſiſts of very ſmall 
tubular flowers, or florets, of which 
many are collected into one head, 
and are fixed into ane large, broad 
baſe, each being a perfect flower, 
containing Threads and Style, The 
Artichoke and Thiſtle are exam- 
ples. 


8 Cra. 
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CLass XIII. Semifloſculous flowers. 

This claſs contains flowers con- 
fiſting of flat, ſtrap-ſhaped flowers, 
as if they were the foregoing ones 
divided; though they are all com- 
plete, being tubular below, and only 
flat above: like them, they all form 
one head, and ſtand on one baſe. 
Dandelion and Sow Thiſtle are ex- 
amples. 

CLASS XIV. Radtate, or Star 
flowers. 

Flowers Genie this claſs are of 
the compound kind, containing in 
one head, and on one baſe, both 

A .* floſculous 


(148 )) 


Soſculous and ſemifloſculous flowers: 
the former in the center, termed the 
Diſc ; the latter in the circumfer- 
ence, termed the Rays. Sunflower, 
Aſter, and Daiſy, form examples. 


III. Froweas witHouT PeTALS. 

CLASS XV. Apetalous flowers. 
This claſs is compoſed of flowers 
having no Petals or Bloſſoms “, and 
| which 


* The Threads and Pointals are the eſſen- 
tial parts of the flower ; this term, then, will 
be deemed not an improper one.— The Petals 
are only an internal covering, not, properly, 

any 


(4) 5 
Example, Mares: tail. 

a.. 
Or Guch. as produce ſeeds, an 
3 flower ; as the Ferns: 
though. no. ſeed can be produced 
without à flower, i. e. Threads aa 

= 8 

Style, however Dn 4 
anvifble and theſe examples 
Tovxxxronr, glafſes have ſhewn 
do produce real and perfect flowers, 


4 flower at all; there being in- 
are wanting. = 


— — — 
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though ret diſcernible by the naked 

CTA XVI. Hen plants, 
Or ſuch as appear to producte net- 
ther flowers nor ſeeds; is Muſn- 
rooms, and many of Lirvavs's 
Claſs Cryptegemia. Yet theſe bear 
both flowers and feeds, though in vi- 
ſibly ſmall, — 


IV. TRrzs AnD SARUBS BEAR- 
4NG FLOWERS. 

CLASS XVII. Anentaceous flowers. 

This claſs contains apetalous flow- 
ers, which conſiſt of a looſe, pendent 


ſtring 
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tring of chaffy ſcales, diſpoſed along 
a ſlender thread, receptacle, or baſe, ; 
which, from its fancied reſemblance 
to a cat's tail, has been called Car- 
kin. The Walnut, and all the ſpecies 
of Oak, furaiſh examples. 
_ CLrass XVIII. Monopetalous flow- 
ers of various forms; as Honeyſuc-. 
kle, Jaſſmine, Elder, Privet, &c. 

CLass XIX. Roſaceous flowers; 
2s the Peach, Apple, Sumach, 
Myrde, Oo 46707 pn; 

CLass XX. Papilionaceous flow- 
ers; as Laburnum, Broom, Furze, 
&c. 

CL Ass 
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CL Ass XXI. Apetalous flowers; 
as Aſh, . Butcher's —— 
. ö 

But. greater 5 reflected on 
the ſubject by, and farther diſcove- 
ries reſerved for the reſearches of, 
the indefatigable and ſagacious LIu- 
N us, the great and illuminated re- 
former of Botany, who, regardleſs of 
theinconſtant and variable ſtandard of 


* I have joined anomalous flowers with 
one or more Petals, into one claſs, as I conceive 
it needleſs to divide them, as Tour R ETORT 
has done, into tu claſſes, —By this union, and 
ſome other little variations, I have one claſs 


ſhort of his number, - 
his 


= TM) 

ed his ſyſtem, not on form, babir, or 
| any fock certain ground; but on 
che Stamino and Pifills of flowers: 


and invariable, as well as cfſential; 
conſequently the foreſt baſis of any 
Hiſtem. Theſe 1 have choſen to 
call the contents of the flower, taking 
the whole in a general view. In 
nift and interpreter of nature, I ſhall 
now attempt further to conſider the 
ſubject. 


This 
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| This judicious arranger has con- 
ſidered the fruCtification of plants 
as diviſible into twenty-four claſſes, 
builtupon theStamina, threads, or rale 

parts; and has ſubdivided theſe into 
various orders, depending, except in 
a few inſtances, on the Piſtilla or 
female parts. And on theſe, and 
other parts of the fructification, has 
eſtabliſhed all his Genera, and many 
of his Species, of plants; as on a 
foundation the moſt ſure, permanent, 
; conſtant, and immoveable. | 

I ſhall, therefore, after this great 
example, treat of the ſeveral parts of 


E the 


tw) 
che Frutiification, in the ſame order 
as nature has produced chem. 5 


I. The Basz or Rrcrrracrz 

{ Recepraculum), by which the whole 
tructification is ſupported. It is 

divided into proper and common: 
proper, when it ſupports only one 

fructification; 3 and common , when it 

ſupports ſeveral, each having its own 

proper one. It is, moreover, divid- 
ed into the Baſe of the Pruit, and the 
Baſe of the Flower, when each has its 

ſeparate one, as is inſtanced in the 

French Willow, and Evening Prim- 
: "WY 
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roſe. When it ſupports both flow- 
er and fruit, as in moſt caſes, it is 
called the Ba/e or Receptacle of the 
Frudliication. 


II. The Cove, or EMPALEMENT 
{ Calyx), is the green cup which in- 
cloſes and ſupports the bloom. This 
term is conſidered by LIN N us as 
a generic one, and diviſble into 
ſcveral ſpecies, deſcriptive of its pe- 
culiar form or texture; a Perianthi- 
um; Spatha; Giuma; Cahyptra; and 
Yolua: or, in Engliſn the common 
Flower Cup, Sheath, Huſk, Veil, 
"2 and 
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and Purſe :—-for the particular expla- 

nation of which terms, I refer to 

the treatiſes already recommended. 
The Cup is in ſome inſtances ſin- 

gle, and in others double; and in the 

compound flowers it conſiſts of many 


pieces laid over, or uniting with, 
each other in various orders and 
forms, and of various texture and 
compoſition; conſiſting of Leaves, 
Scales, Spines, &c. It is, of what- 
ever form, conſiſtence, or texture, 
a varied continuation of the Cortex, 
or external bark of the plant. The 
ſimple Cup commonly conſiſts of 


one, 


(* $3: ); 
one, two, or more pieces; and in 
every caſe ſerves the purpoſes of : 
ſupport and defence. If it be only 
one piece it is divided into ſeveral - 
ſegments, diviſions, or teeth, com- 
monly correſponding with the num- 
ber of Threads, but oftener with that 
of the Petals, If of more than ane 
piece, they uſually anſwer to the 
petals. Compound and headed flow- 
ers are made up of many florets, and 
the Cup conſiſts of many pieces. 
The Cup is ſaid to be caducous, or 
ſoon falling off, as in the Poppy; 
deciduous, or falling with the bloſſom, 


I 
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as in the Stock; mareeſcent, withering * 
but not falling off, as in the Apple; 
and perfiftent, or remaining in vigour 
till the fruit is ripe, as in the Winter 
Cherry, and all the Nightſhades. 


III. The Nossen, Perars, or 
FPrewrnx Leaves (Corolla). 

| Theſe are ſupported by, and con- 
tained within, the Cup; and com- 
poſe the internal eovering of the 
Threads, Style, and Seed. Bud. Its 
various forms and diviſions have 
been already deſcribed. Irs texture 
is derived from the Liber, or inter- 

1 


( $7 
nal bark, but it has air veſicles in 


great abundance and tenuity. Its. 


uſe is to defend the more im- 
portant parts of the fructification 
from the external injuries of wet 
and cold during the night, when 
moſt flowers either contract, or en- 
tirely ſhut up, their petals; which 
action has been called the ſeep of 


plants, as the auroral expanſion 


® This is, remarkable in many plants, 
though to be ſeen, in ſome meaſure, in all. 
The Dandelion and the Chickwerd are very 
evident inſtances of both the early and the 
entire cloſing up of the petals. 5 
3 Night 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of chem has been called their wa 
ing. Na 5M ES 


IV. Tux THREaDs or Cnives 
(Stamina) are ſlender bodies ariſing 
from, and uniting to, various parts 
of the fructification: they con- 
ſift of two parts—the Thread and 


Night is not the only ſeaſon of the ſleep 
of plants: wet and cold days will cauſe it. 
In ſome plants bearing flowers of red, deep 
bright yellow, and fiery colours, as the Orange 
Lily, Marygela, &c. before the ſetting of the 
ſan, in fine and calm evenings, a flame or at- 


moſphere of electric fire may be perceived to 


iſſue from the petals, eſpecially after remark- 
ay warm days. 


the 
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the Tip, called by Linxezvs' the 
Stamen and Anthera*, The Thread, 
or Filament, is a ſlender, erect little 
body, commonly white, and tapering 
to a point, ſupporting on its ſummit 
the Tip or Anthera, variouſly colour- 
ed, and commonly very beautifully 
impregnated with a fine meal called 
Pollen, a ſeries of ſmall globular bo- 
dies containing a ſubtil elaſtic vapour, 
which is the fecundating cauſe of ve; 


Termed by the ingenious profeſſor Max- 
TYN, Anther, as a word of obliging accomoda- 


don. 1 
getation. 


* 
7 
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getation. The Stamina, confiting of 
the Thread and the Tip, derive their 
origin from. the wood (probably 
conſtitute the male part of vegetable 


V. Tux StyLE, of Poixrar 
Piſtillun , is the erect column 
which riſes in the center of the flow - 
er, and conſtitutes the female part 
of the fructification. It conſiſts of 
three parts: the Sed Bud ( Germen ); 
the Style (Stylus ) ; and the Summit 

; (Stigma), 


* 


Us } 
(Stigma ), or Capital which crowns 
it. | i 
The Tip of the Thread prepares 
me Pollen, which, when ripe, falls, or 
is blown upon, or conveyed by bees 
and other inſects to, the Summit of 


the Style, the moiſt and. ſpongy top 
of which receiving and detains it, till 
burſting, the elaſtic vapour it contains 
is conveyed through the Style to the 
Seed Bud, by which the latter is impreg- 
nated; and thus is the operation of 
vegetable propagation performed . 

The 


* The ſeed bud contains the rudiments of 
the ſeeds or fruit, which, unimpregnated by 
= 4 the 


t 0 ) 


The Style originates from the: 
Pith of the plant, as is manifeſt 
from its central ſituation, and ſpongy 
texture. | 


There is, moreover, to many flow- 


ers an appendage, which is called the 
| Honzy-Cuy ¶ Nectarium ), con- 


the Pollen, muſt remain barren and abortive— 
never. arriving to maturity ; or, if apparently 
perfected, yet incapable of vegetation and repro- 
duction: but, if fecundated by the Pollen, they 
— immediately become prolific, ſwell, and pro- 
| ceed to perfection. This wonderful operation 
is clearly ſeen in the Cucumber,—and is well 
known to gardeners, in what they call the 
feiting of the fruit. 
7 Called by Profeſſor ManTyn, Nears. 


taining 


wa 
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taining a ſmall quantity of ſweet, 
honey-like juice, whence honey is 
made, as is wax from the Pollen. 
' In ſome flowers, as the Indian Ng 
turtium, Columbine, Larkſpur, &c. it 
is conſpicuous; in others, it is leſs 
viſible, and ſituated in divers, and 
often obſcure, parts of the ſructifi- 
cation ; and ſome plants appear en- 
tirely to want it. Its uſe is ſuppoſed 
to be that of a reſervoir for the 
nouriſhment of the tender ſeed-bud, 
or by inviting bees, and other in- 


ſects, to promote the diſperſion of 


Pallen- 


＋ 
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Pollen, and thereby to aſſiſt and a- 
<ilicate the impregnation of it. 


VI. The Szzp Ver Poi. 
-earpium'®) js the Seed Bud in a ſtate 
"of gravidity, which before was 
wirgin and barren. ' Tt is properly 
the pregnant uterus of the plant. 
"8ome plants have no ſeed veſſel, or 
proper cover for the fruit: in that 
aſc, the ſeeds are fixed to the bot- 
tom of che cup, which ſerves them 
or a covering and defence, in defect 


-* Termed by profeſſor lla x xn, Prricarp 
3 af 
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of a Pericarpium; as is inftgneed in 
many of TouxxETORT's Lip abe 
flowers and in all Linx@vs's order 

divides the ſeed veſſel into ſeven 
| Kinds: — Capſule. Pod. Falliele. 
Brahe. Apple. Berry, and Cone. 
| Bee the n treatiſes of the 


ſeience. 


VH. Taz BS£x90s, os PFavir, 
are real Eggs; and the plants pro- 
| the 


P 
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the oviparous part of the 3 
kingdom. 
The ſeed is the eſſence of 8 
fruit, in all fructiferous plants; and 
in all the ſeminiferous ones it con- 
ſtitutes the fruit itſelf, and, in either 
caſe, contains the rudiments of a 
new vegetable. Its parts are, 
1. The Heart (Corculum) ; this is 
the principle of life in the future 


plant, attached to, and contained 
within, the Lobes: it conſiſts of 
two parts the plume ( Plumula ), 
and the beak (Raſtellum). The 
+#qrmer aſcends, and forms the ſtem 

8 3 
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of the plant; and the latter de- 
ſcends, and forms the root. 

2. The Side-Lobes ( Cotyledones ). 
Theſe ſupply the heart with nouriſh- 
ment till it is capable of extracting 

it from the earth. In moſt plants 
they aſcend in the form of leaves, 
thence called ear, ſeminal, or radical 
leaves; but in many inſtances they 
remain beneath the ſurface, and 
there periſh. Some plants have 
but one lobe, but moſt have two, 
They ſerve the purpoſes, at firſt, 
of a placenta, and afterwards of 
breaſts, to the embryo plant. | 

* 3. The 
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3. The Scar ( Hilum ). This is an 
external mark where the ſeed was 
faſtened within the fruit. 

4. The Seed-Coat (Arillus) is a 
proper cover to ſome ſeeds. It is 
of various texture and conſiſtence 
in different individuals. 
5. The Crown {Pappus) is a fea- 
thery down, with which the Dan- 
delian, Thiſtle, and many com- 
1 pound and headed flowers, are fur- 
niſhed, for the conveyance of their 
ſeeds. | N 
6. The Wings (Ale) are a mem- 
branous cover or appendage to ſome 
ſeeds, 


PI 
ſeeds, by which they are tranſported 
by the wind to great diſtances from 
their native ſpot, and thereby 8 
diiſperſed. 

Linnzvs has divided the fructi- 
fication of plants into twenty-five ® 
CLASSES or larger diviſions, moſtly 
founded on the number of Threads 
or male parts T. Theſe are again 

ſubdivided 
Including the PAL us, an appendix 
to the other twenty-four claſſes. | 
+ Such flowers as contain Threads only 
are called male; thoſe which have Sryles only 
'are called female ; thoſe that have both, in 


one flower, are termed hermaphrodites ; and 
F 2 ſuch 


( 6 ) 
ſubdivided into Oxrpers or ſecon- 
dary diviſions, founded on the Seytes, 
or female parts; and where theſe 
are wanting the ſummits are taken 
for them; in that caſe they fit im- 
mediately upon the ſeed-bud, as in 


the Poppy, to which * form a ſort 
of crown. 


ſuch as have only petals, without either, are 
called neuter. 


When the flower is ſeated upon the fruit, 
as in the cucumber, it is ſaid to be /uperior, 
and the fruit inferior, reſpecting each other; 
but when the flower is inſerted beneath the 
Fruit, as in the pink, it is then ſaid to be in- 
ferior, and the fruit or ſeed-bud ſuperior. 


The 


Fa ng 4 . 
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The names of the clafſes and or- 
ders are compoſed of two Greek 
words, ingeniouſly arid deſerip- 
tively combined, as in the following 
ſcheme. f 

Cr Ass I. Monandria, This term 
implies one male. The claſs con- 
fiſts of flowers containing only one 
Tbreod. 
Cres II. Danza. This in 
plies #20 maler; and ſignifies the 
claſs to conſiſt of flowers of 76 
Threads. res. 

CLass III. TaiIAxDRIA (three 
males). Three 7 breads. 


ES Cr. ass 
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Cx ass IV. TETRANDRIA' (four 
males), Four Threads. | 
Cass V. PxraxDRIA (five 
males). Five Threads. * 


Cass VI. HexANDRIA (fix 


males}, Six Threads. 

CLass VII. HETrAN DRIA (ſeven 
males). Seven Threads. + 

CLass VIII. OcTanDRIa ſeig b 
males). Eight Threads. 

CLass IX. EnNEANDRIA (nine 
males). Nine Threads, = 

CLass X.DECAaNnDRIA (ten males), 
Ten Threads, —— 


CLASS 
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Cr Ass XI. DopkcAxDRIA (rwelve 
males). Twelve Threads. Yet the 
number of threads is not the in- 
varidble characteriſtic of this claſs, 
as is the caſe in all the former ones. 
Some flowers in this contain more, 
and ſome fewer * than twelve. The 
character of it then muſt depend 
on ſome other circumſtance, and is. . 
eſtabliſhed on one that is invariably 
conſtant ; namely, that the Threads 


There is, I believe, only one inſlance 
(in the Brownea) where the flower has ele- 
ven threads. 


P 4 are 
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ars all fixed to the Baſe or Nerep- 
Art; | 5 


- | a l 7 k | 
Cr ass XII. IcsaubRIA (.- 


ty males). Twenty Threads. Neither 
is this clafs firictly aſcertained by the 
number of its threads: —it commonly 
contains that num ber, but chis cir 
cumſtance is not conſtant. Its ge- 


nuine mark is, that its Threads ſtand. 


times, in part, upes the Bloſſom), 
whereas the former, as well as the 
following, claſs is known by their 
ſtanding on the Receptacle, More- 


over it is diſtinguiſhed by the Cup 


conſiſting 


S IE eee ge. 
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crfifling of one concave Leaf, and the 
Petals fixed by their Claws likewsſe- 
tothe fides of the Cup. 4 | 
Css XIII. Pol TAN DRIA (many: 
males). Many Threads. This claſs is 
diſtinguiſhed by its numerous Threads. 
being all fixed to the Baſe, or Receptacle 
—not to the cup. | 
'CLass XIV. Drpynamia®, This 


This and the following claſſes are not 
no their Threads, as in the precedmg 
ones, in reſpect of number; but in their gra- 
portion to each other, and in the manner of 
their unn. The orders alſo depend not on the 
Style, but on ſome other circumſtances, and on 


the T breads, 
term 


(74 7) 
term implies the power or ſuperiority , 
of two, The claſs conſiſts of Lip- 
ſhaped flowers having four Threads, 
of which two are long, and to are 
ſhort ; and, in this reſpe&, are 
diſtinguiſhed from the following 
is RE. TY 
CLass XV. TETRADYNAMIA. 
This term ſignifies the power, or 
ſuperiority of four. The claſs con- 
ſiſts of Croſs-ſpaped flowers, each hav- 
ing fix Threads, of which four are 
Jong, and two are ſhort. 


Cr Ass XVI. MoxApETrRIA. 
This 


(Sy 

This term imports one Brotherhood. 
In this claſs. the Threads are all 
united together at the bottom, but ſe- 
parate at the top. The Mallow- 
tribe diſtinguiſh it. 

Cr Ass XVII. DIA DETTHIA. Two 
Brotberboods. This claſs acknow- 
ledges the Butterfly-ſhaped flowers 
containing ten Threads; nine (gene- 
rally) of which are united together 
into one bundle or brotherhood, be- 
low, and ſeparate above and the 
tenth, with the ſtyle, ſorm another 
bundle, or brotherhood. 


CLAss 


. 
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Cass XVIII. PorLyYaDaLPHIA. 
Many Brotherboids. This claſs con- 
fiſts of flowers having their Threads 
bound together into three or more 
bundles, or brothethoods. 

CLASS XIX. Svuchnbäsa⸗ This 
term implies congeneration, or poly. 
gamy. The claſs conſiſts of flow- 
ers, generally compound, whoſe ſum- 
mits are united into a cylinder. 

Cu Ass XX. GVNANDRIA. This 
term fignfies à male and 4 female. 
The claſs is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Threads flanding upon the Style (or a 

baſe 


8 
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baſe lengthened ſo as to reſemble 8 
haft, ſupporting both Style and 
Threads, and entering into part of 
the pointal), The Paſfion-flower 
exhibits a clear idea of it. 
CLASS XXI. Monogzcia. This 
term denotes one bouſe. All the 
plants compoſing the former claſſes 
conſiſt of flowers containing both 
Thread and Style in the ſame flower ; 
—butthole of this claſs have Threads 
in one flower and Styles in another, on 
the ſame root, and in the ſame plant. 
Cr ass XXII. Dioxcia. Two 


houſes, This claſs contains flowers 


of 


e 
of different ſexes, on different plants. 
Male flowers on one plant, and fe- 
males on another ®. 

CLass XXII. Por YGAMTA. This 
term ſignifies plurality of marriage. 
The claſs conſiſts of flowers which 
have Threads and Styles in ſeparate 
flowers, as well as both- in the ſame 
flower, on one or on different plants. 

CLass XXIV. CryPTOGAMIA. 
This term implies hidden or clande/- 


Fheſe are termed male and female plants; 
and ſuch as bear both ſexes of flowers diſ- 
tint are termed Anarog ynous, i. e. bearing 


both male and female flowers. 
tine 


—— —  —_o———— oo 
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Zine marriage. The claſs conſiſts of 
ſuch flowers as, are either in thetr 
ſtructure obſcure, or, by reaſon of ; 
their minuteneſs, inviſible to the = 
affifted eye. as < HE . 14: 
CLass XXV. Parms. Theſe 
Linxn@vus has called the Princes of 
InDia, and has given them a ſepa- 
rate claſs, as being not yet ſuffici- 
ently underſtood to be claſſed in the 
. foregoing arrangement. They riſe to 
a prodigious magnitude and proce- 
rity, have a very majeſtic appearance, 
and proves their fructification i in a 
Sadia, clothed with a Spathe, © 
Theſe 


P 


4 ao 5 


Theſe are the CIAssES of the 


Lann&an fyſtem, or larger and 
-primarary diviſions of plants:—we 
now Come to their OxDERS, or ſe- 


condary diviſions. G.. 


Ci Ass I. Mon AND RIA, Has two 

1. Manog ynia., One Style, or 

2. Digynia. Two Styles, or Fe- 
males *, | 


CLass 


There are as many ſtyles as ſced-veſiels, 
if the ſtyles be cloven guite to the bottom, and 
and ſeparate z but where there are ſeveral 
cells 


0 81 ) 
Cr As II. Dranvria, Three 
Orders. 
1. Monog ynia, 
2. Dig ynia. 
3. Trigynia. Three Styles. 


CLass III. TRIANDRIA. Three 
Orders. 0 
The ſame as Claſs II. 


cells or partitions to the ſeed veſſel, the ſtyle 
is eloven into the ſame number of parts, but 
only to a certain length; and 1s entire at the 
bottom. Yet in ſome inſtances, the ſeed veſ- 
ſels are ſo cloſely united as to form but one 
body, though the ſtyles are diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate; as in the Nigella: in this caſe the ſe- 
parated ſtyles proclaim the number of ſeed 
veſſels, though apparently but one. 

G CLASS 


e 
-/CLass IV. TzrxANpRIA. Three 
Orders. 
I. Monog ynia. 
2. Digynia, 
3. Tet rag ynia. Four Styles. 


Crass V. Pix TAuDRIA. Six 
Orders. 

I. Monog ynia. 

2. Dig ynia. © 150 

| 3 Trigynia. —— 

4. Tetrag ynia. rl 

5. Pentagynia. Five Styles. 
6. Pohygynis, Many cle. 


4 
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Crass VI. HaxanDaia. Five 
Orders. | | 
1, Monogynia. 


2, Dig ynia. 
3. Trig ynia. 

4. Tetrag ynia, © 
5. Polygynia. 


Cr Ass VII. HeeTanDRia. Four 
Orders. 

1. Monog ynia. 

2. Digynia. 

3. Tetrag ynia. 

4. Heptagynia, Seven Styles. t 


= 2 CLass 
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Class VIII. Ocrinpma; Four 


- Orders, ; 209 


1. Monog ynia. 
2. Dig ynia. 
3. Trig ynta. 

4. 8 5 


CLass IX. Exxzaxpria, Three 
1. Monog ynia. 

2. Trigynia. ny 
3 Hexag ynia. 


CLass X. Dzcanpria. Five 
Orders. w 


- > 1, Monog ynia, 


c % ) 
r. Monog ynia. 
2. Dig ynia. 
3. Trig nia. 
4. Pentagynia. 
5. Decag nia. s Styles. 


\ 
_ Crass XI. DoptcanDaria. Five” 
Orders, 
1. Monog ynia. 
2. Digynia. 
3. Trig nia. 
4. Pentag ynia. | 
5. Dodecag ynia, Eleven Styles. 


CLass XII. IcosanDRIA. Five- 


Orders, , a2. 
& 3 1. Mono- 


£<%) 
1. Monogynia. * 5 
2. Digynia. 
3. Trigynia. Nr 
4. Pentag yma. 
5. Pohgynia. 


_ », CLass XIII. PotyanDRIA. - Se- 
ven Orders. | 
1. Monog ynia« 

2. Dig nia. 

3. Trig ynia. 

4. Tetragynia. 

5. Pentag ynia, 

6. Hexagynia. 

7. Polygyuia. 
' Cr Ass 


3 
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CLass XIV. Dipyxamia®*. Two 
- Orders, 110 zich! 
This order has, in each flower, 
four naked ſeeds fixed to the bottom 
of the cup, without any ſeed-veſlel, ” 
2. Angioſpermia. 

This order includes its ſeeds in a 

ſeed-veſſel, which is a capſule. . 


CLASss XV. TETRADYNAMIA. 
Two orders. 
* Theſe two claſſes diſtinguiſh their orders, 
not by ſtyles, but by the fruit; and the three 
fucceeding ones, by the number of ſtamina. 


Cx + 


95 (6 
14. Siga „„ 
This order contains its ſeeds in a 
ſhort, roundiſh pod, or pouch, 
2. Siligugſa. 
This order contains its ſeeds in a 
long ſlender pod. | 


WV. 


CLass XVI. MONADELPHIA. 
| Eight Orders. 

I. Triandria. 

2. Pentandria. 

3. Octandria. 

4. Euneand ria. 
"a Decandria. | : 


6. Endecandria, Eleven 8 tamina. 
7. Dedecandria. 


4 99 ) 
7. Dodecandri. 
8. Polyandria. | 


CLass XVII. DIaDELPRIA. Four 
Orders. 710 2 


4 


Cu ass XVIII. PoLyYADELPHIAs 
Three Orders. 
1. Pentandria. 
2. Icgſandria. 
3. Polyandria. 


CLass 
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CLASS XIX. SyrNOEHN ESTA. Six 
Orders. 

1. Polygamia Ægualis. Equal 
"Polygamy. XEN 

This order conſiſts of flowers 
having hermaphrodite florets, con- 
taining both Threads and Style. Ex- 
ample, Dandelion. | 

2. Polygamia Superfiua. Superflu- 
ous Polygamy. 
This order contains compound 
flowers of the Afar kind, having tu- 
bular hermaphrodite florets in the 


center, and ſtrap-ſhaped females in 
the 


—QU——— — —ẽ 
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'the circumference * therefore - 
Perfluous. W 8 71 and 
| Daiſy. N 

3. Polygamia Fraſtrants, vu" 
leſs Polygamy. ' | 
'This order contains compound 
flowers bearing tubular, hermaphro- 
dite florets in the center, and only 
open or flat, empty, bloſſoms in the 
circumference, having neither Thread 
nor Style: hence n/eleſs to the fruc- 


'In many articles of this order, there are 
no flat florets; example Tanſey and Ground/el! : 
and in ſome others only a few. 


( 3290 
tification. Example, — and 
ſome Sunflowers. L 
4. Polygamia tin Necel 
ſary Polygamy. N ane 
This order conſiſts of fbwees 
having tubular, hermaphrodite flo- 
rets in the center, and flat ſtrap- 
ſhaped females in the circumſe- 
hut by reaſon of ſome defect in the 
central Styles, they produce no ſeed.; 
therefore the circumferential females 
are neceſſary to the fruRtification, 
which only produce perfect ſeeds; 
and without which, the flower 
would 


( 92) 
would be barren. * Example, _— 
geld. P 


5. Polygamia Sgregata.. Sear : 
Polygamy. -. Pc: 

This order contains flowers hav- 
ing both Threads and Styles, each 
having its ſeparate cup, yet all con- 
tained in one common cup, or calyx. 
Example, Glake-thiſtle. 

6. Monogamia. Single. marriage. 
This order includes hermaphro- 
dite flowers of the ſimple kind— | 
each having its own proper cup 
a —— _— Violet. - 
3 "i 
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cue XX. GrxanDaias. — 
Orders. 
1. Diandria, 
2. Triandria. 


| ® This and the two following claſſes depend 
not on the Stamine for their claſſical character, 
but on ſome other circumſtance; therefore 
the Threads, reſpeRing their number, fituation, 
and union, become charaReriſtic of their ſe- 
8 \ f 


Ci ASS 
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"Ciass.XXI. Monogcta, He- 
ven Orders. 2 100. ny 

| 1. Monandria. 
2. Diandria. 
3. Triandria. 
4. Tetrandria. 
5. Pentandria. 
6. Hexandria. 
7. Heptandria. 
8. Polyandria. 


CL Ass 
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--Ciass XXII. Drioxcia.  Four- 
teen Orders. 


IT, Monandria. ; 


2. Diandria. 
3. Triandrie, 


4. Tetrandria. 


5. Pentandria. 
6. Hexandria. 
7. Octandria. 


9. Decandria. 


10. Dodecandria. | 


11. Polyanaria. 


12. Monadelpbia. 


13. Ones. 


1 97 ) 
13. Hugeneſia. 
14. Gynandria. 


—z 


Cas XXIII. PoLyCanias: 


Three Orders. 
I . Adonoecia. * 
2. Dioecia. 


3. Trioecia. 


CLASs XXIV. CRayPTOGAMIA. 


Four Orders. 
1. Ferns. 


2. Maſſes. 
3. Flags. 


4. Funguſes. 
H 


8 

The IxrTokxserNex of plants, 

or the ſeveral modes in which they 
produce their flowers, is a very cu- 
nous ſubject; I ſhall, - therefore, 
conclude this piece with a brief de- 
ſcription of it. It conſiſts of ten 
kinds, as follows. | 


I. A Bux (Faſciculus) is a 
mode 'of flowering in which the 
| flowerſtalks are erect, parallel, placed. 
cloſe to each other, and raiſed to 
the ſame height; as in the Sweet 


. a II. A 
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H. A Crxusrzx (Corymbus) is a 
tuft of flowers in which the partial 
flowerſtalks are produced along the 
common ſtalk on both ſides; and, 
though of unequal lengths, riſe to 
the ſame height, and form a fat 
and even ſurface. It is exemplified 
in the Single Stock and Wall Flow» 


er . 
III. A 


of this ſort is a cluſter of flowers which 

are of an obtuſe conical form; or, in ſome 
inſtances, rather inclining to that of an ovate 
one: the Lilac and Butterbur are examples of 
it. Linwnzvs has called it Tarzsus, 
which, as the term implies a Clufler, I have, 
H 2 


( 160. 

: I. A Cruz (Ona) is a ſorm 
of flowering in which ſeveral com- 
mon ſootſtalks riſe in a radiate 
form from a fixed point, and again, 
divide into many partial ones ariſing 
from no fixed point, and diftributed. 
in no regular order, yet forming 
a flat, even ſurface, The Elder and. 
Lauruſtinus are inſtances of it. 


IV. A LITTLE HEAD (Capitu- 
lum) is a knob of flowers of a. 
round form, conſiſting of many 
10. avoid confuſion, not given it. a ſeparate: 


Place, as we bave no proper Engliſh. term 
for it. 


individuals 


( tot ) 
individuals united by ſeparate foot- 


ſtalks iſſuing from the common one 


into one body, It is exemplified 
in the Thrift, and the Globe Amaran- 
thus. g 


V. A Buncu (Racemus ) is a mode 
of flowering wherein each individual. 
is ſituated on the ſide of the com- 
mon flowerſtalk, and appended to 
it by partial ones, reſembling lateral 
branches. It is ſeen in the Vine 
and Currant Buſh. 


VI A Panictcs (Panicula) 
conſiſts. 


(102) 
conſiſts of flowers looſely diſperſed. 
upon partial footſtalks variouſly ſub- 
divided, and all iſſuing from the 
common foatſtalk. Examples, Oats 
and Panic Graſs, | 5 


VII. A Spixs (Fpica) is a form 
of ſlowering in which the flowers 
are placed alternately on each fide 
of the common flowerſtalk, to which 
they immediately adhere without 
any partial footſtalk, or, in ſome 
inſtances, very ſhort ones, which are 
called ſpikeſtalks, Examples, many 
of the Graſſes and Wheat. 
VIII. An 


— anne 
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VIII. An Unsz (Umbella) is 4 
form of infloreſcence inwhich anum- 
ber of footſtalks proceed from one 
point, in the manner of the ſpokes 
of a wheel, in a very exact and 


regular order: theſe again ſupport 
other ſmaller ones, which alſo di- 
verge in che ſame regular and ex- 
act form; each of which ſupport 
a flower, having five petals, five 
threads, and two ſtyles; the whole 
forming a flattiſh, ſomewhat con- 
vex ſurface, reſembling an um- 
brella: theſe are followed by two 
united ſeeds, which, when ripe, di- 


vide 
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vide from each other. T he larger 
diviſion of footſtalks is called the | 
general umbel, and the ſmaller ones, 
the partial umbel. It is exemplifi- 
ed in the Parſnip „Carrot, Fennel, 
and Parſley. © © 


IX. A Wok or WulxI Ver- 


zicillus) conſiſts of ſeveral (gene- 
rally five) Lip-ſoaped flowers ſtand- 
ing on ſhort footſtalks, and ſurround- 
ing each joint of the ſtem like a 
ring. It is inſtanced in the Lupine, 
Mint, and Horebound. 


x. A 
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X. A Spapix is a fructification 
concealed in a membranous ſheath, 
termed a Spathe, which, when the 
fructification is perfect, opens lon- 
gitudinally to diſplay it, without any 
Calyx, It is magnificently exempli- 
fied in the Palms, and is inſtanced 
in the Arums. | 

The Pays10Looy “ and PATRHO- 

| . [1+ YOTYL 

Laake the liberty of recommending to 
the curious Botanical Tyro who wiſhes to be 
informed concerning the ſtructure of veget- 
able bodies, and their uſes and connections in 
regard to each other, THE AnaTowy or 
PLAanTs by that eminent vegetable Phyſio- 

1 logiſt 


. 
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Lacy of plants come not within che 
compaſs af an outline to treat of: 
| they compoſe one great branch of 
the Puitesoruv of Botany, that 


play of genius, and the exerciſe of 
contemplative powers! Detached 
pane of 5s exp bo Bee ie nas 
of ſeveral authors who. have written 
concerning plants, either in a bota- 
nical or horticultural way : but the 


ſubject is accurately delineated, and 


logis and, Angomit, Da. Neustes 
Gan. 


7 profeſſedly 
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profeſſedly diſcuſſed, by the great 
LINN@US, in his PxiLosoeHia 
BoTanica, a work of immenſe 
merit, and in ſeveral other treatiſes 
of the ſame author now happily tranſ- 

\ lated into our own language; of 
which no pretender to the ſcience 
ſhould be ignorant, 
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